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Memorabilia. 


]s Antiquity for this March, under ‘ Notes 
and News ’ will be found a vigorous plea, 
put forward by Mr, S. Casson, for a properly 
organised examination of the Greek seaboard, 
with a view to locating ancient wrecks and 
the possible discovery in them of bronze 
statues. At Artemisium, at Marathon and at 
Antikythera fine examples which are among 
the most perfectly preserved bronzes in 
existence have already been discovered. The 
Artemisium finds are illustrated here, and 
they include, besides the magnificent Zeus (or 
Poseidon), considered the finest Greek bronze 
known (c, 460 B.c.), an exceedingly charming 
bronze statue of a small boy—Hellenist work 
of the late fourth century—and the fore- 
quarters of a galloping horse of about the 
same date, also a fine piece. At Livadhostro, 
at the eastern end of the Gulf of Corinth, was 
found a work of earlier antiquity, a sixth- 
century Poseidon, which lacks the two arms, 
but is otherwise whole. It is not only from 
wrecks that there is hope of recovering such 
treasures as these. In the course of wars and 
raids small shrines and cities—on the coast or 
inland—may have been stripped by raiders ; 
the statues belonging to temples on the shore 
may have been thrown down or have toppled 
over into the sea, and remained on the sea- 
bottom. Mr. Casson would have first all the 
statistics of recorded wrecks closely examined ; 
those of modern days would indicate the 
points at which wrecks at all times have been 
most likely to occur, and where these are at 
no great depth under the surface they should 
be searched by divers and diving-bells. Next, 
careful enquiry should be made along the 
coast of the local fishermen and peasants by 
archaeologists who speak Greek. Lastly, 
over the many stretches of shallow sandy 
coast, such as the bay of Marathon, and the 
Western Peloponnesus, an aerial photographic 














survey should be made, and the sea-bed 
should be examined by marine telescopes ; it 
is suggested that dredging with grappling 
hooks might also prove worth while, 

The first paper in the number is Mr. V. 
Gordon Childe’s ‘ India and the West before 
Darius.’ Mr, R, R. Darlington writes on 
‘The Rise and Decline of the Medieval Com- 
munity’ and Mr, James Hornell on the 
‘Origins of Plank-built Boats.’ 


HE Journal of the Friends’ Historical Soci- 
ety for 1938 (vol. xxv.) begins with the 
late William E. Harvey’s notes for the Presi- 
dential address to the Society which was never 
delivered : its subject is ‘ Guidance for Young 
Quakers in the use of Silence, 1657-1847 ’ and 
much of it consists of a selection from the 
older and less-known Quaker books written for 
the young. The extracts from the A. R. Bar- 
clay MSS. (lii.) are chiefly letters to George 
Fox—many of them from America. Irene L. 
Edwards gives a long and interesting account 
of Winchmore Hill Meeting which boasts a 
history of two hundred and fifty years. Other 
papers concern Giles Calvert and his career as 
publisher ; Cirencester records; the Quarterly 
Meeting of Norfolk (concluded here); 
Friends’ schools at Ipswich and Colchester, 
and some Thomas Ellwood Documents. Under 
‘Two Early Welsh Friends’ is given a short 
history of John Thomas, iron-master and co- 
inventor with Abram Darby of a way of cast- 
ing iron cooking-pots. Thomas was born in 
1690. He had a mother who was “a fair 
Latin scholar.’’ For some time he was shep- 
herd to Charles Lloyd, ironmaster, of Dolo- 
bran. Here he not only rescued a flock of 
sheep from a snowdrift, but, during heavy 
rain and melting snow, swam the river 
Vvrnwy to fetch home a herd of mountain 
cattle. He collected them, drove them to the 
river—now a boiling torrent over the ford— 
and crossing himself on the back of an ox 
brought the whole of them safely back. Four 
of the sheep which he had saved seems no 
great reward for so great exertions and so 
much courage; Thomas, however, traded with 
them profitably, and went to Bristol—only 
fourteen years of age—to make his fortune. 
He was employed at the brassworks, and 
looking on at some Dutch workmen trying to 
cast iron thought he saw where they failed. 
He obtained leave to try out his idea; he and 
Abram Darby alone for a night in the work- 
shop made the experiment, and before morn- 
ing they had cast an iron pot. The boy’s 


future, as it will be imagined, was thence- 
forward secured. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE REV. JOSEPH GREENE. 


HE Rev. Joseph Greene was Vicar of 
Weston-2n-Avon in Warwickshire from 
1737 to 1772. He was Master of the Free 
School of Stratford-on-Avon. On 30 March, 
1771, he was appointed Rector of Welford, 
Gloucestershire, which parish was transferred 
into Warwickshire in 1931. Greene was at 
Lincoln College, Oxford; the original spelling 
of his name was ‘‘Green.’’ The entry, in 
Lincoln College books, given to me by the 
Rector, is: 

Joseph Green son of Joseph Green Gent: 
born in the parish of Shipston in the Co, of 
Worcester aged 18, adm. L.C. Bible Clark June 
ye 12, 1730. 

Greene was an active man in local matters, 
and he concerned himself in many subjects. 
He translated, also, anatomical and other 
writings. I identify his name by his signa- 
ture in his small neat hand as ‘‘ J. Green,”’ in 
a book in my possession, i.e., on ““ Goodman’s 
Winter Evenings Conference,” etc., etc. He 
made a number of neat extracts from religious 
books, all in his close, careful hand—mostly 
too long for present reproduction. I have 
therefore restricted my extracts from my 
MSS. to Greene’s local receipts, notices, 
advertisements, and touches of humour, and 
cautions as to game, e.g., his extract from 
Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 1 Dec., 1764. He 
assailed land-owners who failed to repair 
bridges, and evidently did not hesitate to 
speak his mind. 

Greene was buried at Welford on 22 May, 
1790. There is no monument or memorial 
there to him. I append some extracts from 
his writings which are of best local interest, 
and are illustrative of the active and sport- 
ing rector. 





x 
In Greene’s Handwriting. 

A Copy of y® Acquittance given for receipt 
of money for ye Post-fine on Account of 
Estates at Long Marston & Mickleton in ye 
County of Glocester, belonging to Joseph 
Greene, Clerk, of Stratford upon [sic] & 
Cecilia his Wife. 


Sept. 14, 1738. 

‘*Of Robert Martin to Accord 

‘‘ with Jos. Greene, Clerk, and his 
“* wife for one Messuage, one Barn, 





“one Stable, one Garden, one 
‘Orchard, 40 Acres of Land, 
‘©10 Acres of Mead, 20 Acres of 
‘* Pasture, in Long Marston, other- 
‘“ wise Marston Sicca and Mickle- 
** ton 


“The 14th of September 1738, 
‘* Received the above Post-Fine for 
“the use of his Majesty, and in 
‘“behalf of Mr. Robins Under- 
‘Sheriff of the County of 
** Gloucester 
by Henry Green 
‘“ Received for the Receipt 0 1 0 


015 0 





016 0 
Endorsed 
A Copy of an Acquittance for a Post-Fine 
for Lands of ye Revd, Mr. Greene at Lon 
Marston & Mickleton in y® County of 
Glo’cester, Sign’d 
Septr 14. 1738. 


Il. 


Stratford Townsmen’s Confederacy against 
Poachers, 1764. Whereas Several Gentlemen 
in and near the Borough of Stratford upon 
Avon, in the County of Warwick, have lately 
entered into a Subscription for defraying the 
Charge and Expence of keeping a pack of 
Beagles in the said Borough; and the several 
Subscribers are fully determined strictly to 
preserve the Game within the space of 5 com- 
puted Miles from the said Borough; There- 
fore this to give notice that if any person 
shall detect any Poacher destroying or 
attempting to destroy any sort of Game within 
the Space of 5 computed Miles from the 
Borough aforesaid, and shall give notice 
thereof to Mr William Parry of Stratford 
upon Avon aforesaid, Treasurer to the said 
Subscription, so that the Offender or Offenders 
may be convicted of destroying or attempting 
to destroy ye said Game, such Person inform- 
ing shall be paid by the Treasurer of ye said 
Subscription the sum of One Guinea, over 
and above ye full sum of 51 which he will be 
entitled to by a late Act of Parliament 
passed in the 2nd Year of His present 
Majesty King George ye 3rd. 

And if any Person shall detect any Poacher 
destroying or attempting to destroy any 
Game in the Night time, or on a Sunday, 
within ye Space of 5 Computed Miles from 
the Borough aforesaid, and shall give notice 
thereof to the said Treasurer, such Person 
informing shall upon Conviction of the 
Offender or Offenders be paid by the said Trea- 
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surer the sum of 2 Guineas over and above 
the said full Sum of 5 pounds, which he will 
be entitled to by ye said Act; And all 
Offenders after this Notice shall be ’ prosecuted 
according to Law. Dated ye 22nd Day of 
November, 1764.—Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 
Dec. 1st. 1764. No. 605. 


Oyez. Ovyez. Ovez. 

Some Gents and some not in and near Strat- 
ford Borough, 

Their business important resolved to 
thorough, 

Observing with grief how the Game goes to pot, 

(They don’t mean their own but what others 
have got), 

And themselves, in a manner, surrounded by 
snares, 

They don’t mean Temptations 
are said Prayers, 

But those cursed Nooses which hamper their 
Hares; 

To discourage the Craft that their Game thus 
inveigles, 

They have vowed one and all to keep one Pack 
of Beagles; 

But ny don’t mistake, I don’t mean to have 
said, 

Those — that bring Man to Morsels of 

reac 

But four -legged 
Sinner, 

Yet help their dear Masters to many a dinner. 

Now in order that this their sagacious inten- 
tion, 

May have its full living without any preven- 
tion, 

They agree that for miles round ye Town well 
computed, 

Poachers, all but their own, 
uprooted. 

By Subscription established to strengthen their 


press 


*gainst which 


Beagles who’ve less of the 


shall be wholly 


cause, 
And give life to the (otherwise) Languor of 


aws 

“Know therefore of Town and of Country Ye 
People. 

“Wellwishers or not to the new spindling 
Steeple, 

“The Gentry, and others, now Lords of the 
ack, 

“Their Resentment ’gainst Poachers thus 
manfully back 

“Whoever will prove the destruction of 
Game 

“Or Attempt of Destruction—Observe that’s 
ye same, 


“Vive miles round ye Town well described 
by a Measurer, 

“Let him haste to Will Parry of Subscrip- 
tion their Treasurer : 

“Who parts with ye Cash when he knows on 
what Grounds, 

“And a Guinea will add to the legal Five 
Pounds, 

“ Moreov ver if Game is destroyed in the night, 

And ye Fact and Aggressor are both 
brought to Light, 





“Or if Rascals are catch’d laying Gins or 
their Snares, 

“On Sundays when every true Christian’s at 
Prayers, 

“The good Lords of Hunt 
Prophaneness so bad 

“To the legal Five Pounds two Guineas will 


ye *gainst 


add. 
“And though the Informer deserves to be 

kicked 

“Instead of Reward or in Conscience is 
pricked 

“ Next time to ye Church for Devotion they 
Stroll 

‘Perhaps if they think on’t they pray for 
his Soul. 

I'inis. Compos.. Jan: 19. 1765. 
Il. 


On Miss West’s killing an adder in 
Alscot Park 1769. 
fair Lady Eve gave us sad cause to 
grieve 
By the Fiend being over-intreated, 
But now we’re all blest, for the charming 
Miss West 
Has the Serpent entirely defeated. 


Our 


Ipse dixit J. Greene. 


Compos Sept. 10. 1769. 
Verses occasiun’d by y* above lines. 
My good Friend Mr. Gr ne, your verses 
I’ve seen ee 
And think you are scarce over civil 
Since by what you believe of the Serpent and 
Eve } 
You make of ye Fair 





, a Kill-Devil! 

And if it be true, as advanc’d here by you 
That the Serpent is surely defeated 

I’m really afraid there’s an end of our trade 
And we Parsons shall now be mal-treated. 


Ipse dixit D——r Morell. 
IV. 

Jan. 11th 1770. Then Received of Mr. 
Alex Hornbey of Long Marston in y® County 
of Gloucester the Sum of 13 pounds, which 
sum including Repairs—& 1£ 5s for Land- 
Tax) is half a years Rent for Land at Long 
Marston aforesaid, due ye llth day of 
October 1769: Received I say y® above Sum, 
at y® time Ist above dated, by me J. G. 
Master of y¢ Free School of Stratford upon 
Avon Warwickshire. 


V. 
Sir & Gentlemen Commissioners, 
Having a Tenantable Dwelling House, 


Barn, Farmyard one great close &c, on yé 
skirts of Long Marston, on that side which 
points towards a part of a farmhouse of the 
Duke of Dorset, known commonly by y® name 
of Rumour; I would humbly intreat; after 
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maturely considering how my Home-Stead is 
situated, to fix my allotment on the backside 
of my aforementioned premises, partly point- 
ing towards His Grace of Dorset’s said Farm, 
And as I have only two yard lands, that they 
would permit what Allotment they will please 
to allow me, to be laid together; presuming 
such appointment cannot justly interfere with 
the reasonable requests of other proprietors. 

I am 

Sir & Gentlemen Commissioners, 
Your most obedient humble servant 
Joseph Greene. 

Welford July 10th, 1773. 

The above is a true copy of my petitionary 
letter to the Commissioners, Messrs, Gibbs, 
Smith & Stratford and their Agent or Clerk, 
Mr. John Sanders, for Long Marston field 
setting forth (according to their order) where 
and why I would have my allotment made and 
fixed. 

VI. 
At Long Marston. 
Mr, Toms, 

Among all our Discourse last night, I don’t 
recollect that any mention was made what 
part of my farm was to be allotted to Tillage 
and what was to continue Greenswarth, as it 
is, That I shou’d not think of Such a thing 
is easily accounted for, as I have never been 
us’d to Such matters, but as Husbandry has 
always been your Profession and Practice, I 
wonder you did not remind me of what Course 
was proper to be taken as to management. 

For fear therefore that you should act 
amiss in the affair, I must desire you will not 
offer to plough old greenswarthland, which I 
would not have broken up for 50£ pr annum. 

I am Sir, with Compliments to Mrs. Toms, 
Your humble Servt. 


Joseph Greene. 
Welford. Oct. 16, 1773. 


Vas. 


Upon notice from Mr, John Clark of Peb- 
worth in the County of Gloucester, Surveyor 
of Long Marston Inclosure, that in the respec- 
tive sums he appointed to be paid by Mr. 
Greene Rector of Welford, to the old proprie- 
tors of an hedge, lately assign’d to the said 
Mr. Greene, and one of the fences of his new 
allotment, he the said Mr. Clark included in 
the payment to be made by Mr. Greene (as a 
recompense for such hedge money for the trees 
also standing and growing, therein) Upon 
such notice as above mention’d, I hereby pro- 
mise to pay upon demand to the said Mr. 
Greene, such a sum of money for the trees 








in the hedge, which I have order’d to he 
lopp’d or cut down, as John Harris Carpenter 
of Welford and the person I employed to lopp 
or cut down the mnt 8 trees, or a third indiffer. 
ent person (whom the two Workmen last 
mentioned shall pitch “mn agree in 

Witness my hand this — day of April, 1774, 
What he cut down was 4 trees valu’d at only 
11s tho’ he made out of it 30 pair of rails and 
a post, according to J.H. So that this note 
became useless, 


VIII, 


Mr. John Tomes of Longmarston Dr. to 
Mr. Greene of Welford for ploughings. 





&. 8. d, 
on Account of John Dewes Esqr of 
Welsbourne 112 64 

Mr. Roberts of Clapton 1 3 10} 

{ Robt. Burton Esq. 1 5 4 
Dr. in Thomas Cambden’s Tenure 0 11 5} 
Ye Rev’d Mr Loggin 010 3 
Mr John Heynes of L. Marston 2 11 5} 
Dr. his upper farm 014 0 
Mr Collier of Blockley 016 8 
Peter Calmel Esq. 11% 
Mr John Heynes of Haseley 011 i 
Mrs M. Morris 018 
Mrs Grove 0 6 4 
Mr Tomes 038 
12 6 8} 


half a year at ye old Rent of 301. 
pr annum, due at Michaelmass 1773 15 0 0 
one year at ye new Rent of 42 1. pr 














ann, due at Michaelmass 1774 42 00 
57 0 0 
Mr Toms’s Hedgings 014 9 
57 14 9 

Mr Toms Received for me of Weston 

Mr. Collier’s Tenant for ploughing & 

Hedgg 016 8 
of Mr Green’s Account Total 58 11 5} 
Total of Mr Toms'’s account 57 3 Of 

185 
is 

: 8 § 

IX, 
A Form. 


July 29th, 1777. Then Received of Mr. 
John Tomes of Long Marston in the County 
of Gloucester the Sum of Twenty-one pounds 
(including one pound thirteen and four pence 
for a half a year’s Land tax, and nine 
shillings for weeding ye Quick) being half 4 
year’s Rent for Land at Long Marston due at 
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Lady Day being y* 5th day of April last past. 
Received I say the above Sum by me, 
Joseph Greene of Welford, 
Glocestershire. 
“ pers Land Tax at 4s in y® pound is 


X. 


On the Owner of a certain ruinous bridge 
below Stratford on Avon, by whose wilful 
neglect to repair it a poor man was drown’d 
in attempting to cross it 


about ye close of y® year 1778, 
Ariet verse 130th. 


It_is of use to know the Wretch 
Low-born, yet aiming high 

Who Self and mammon to secure 
Will ev’ry method try. 


Who to promote another’s good 
His thoughts would ne’er employ 

But rather, in his deep distress 
Would take malicious joy. 


He cares not who around him sink 
Proviled He may swim 

Is this humane? shews this a Man? 
No: Beast, ye name of Him! 


This Scum of earth I thus describe 
Not wishing harm done him 

But that, the ignorant of his wiles 
May know them, end may shun him. 


Heig. 
XI. 


An Inscription for y® front of a great House 
in Stratford Occasion’d by the death of a 
person drown’d in attempting to cross a 
ruinous bridge. 


U. 130. Utile scire opus sit quod qui sua 
commoda solum 

Quaerit, nec prodesse aliis curat, 
potius sed 

Damna aliena malus 
quod sibi credit 
Utile  perficiat 
meretur 

Bellua non Homo dici; 

Secribere oportet 

Ut quicquam inde  boni 
haurire Legentes. 


ridet, dum 
Saevissima jure 
Ergo Sic 
valeant 


Marginal 
Note 
Soevissima 


Bellua 

Thus paraphras’d 
It is of use to know the wretch 
Low-born, yet aiming high 
Who, self indulgence to secure 
Will ev’ry method try 
Who to promote anothers good 
It is thought would ne’er employ 
But rather in his deep distress 

Would take malicious joy. 





He cares not who around him sink 
Provided he may swim 

Is this humane? shews this a man? 
No: Beasts the name of Him 


This scum of earth I thus describe 
Not wishing harm be done him. 
But that, the ign’rant of his Wiles 
May know them and may shun him. 


Decr. 14. 1778. 
Vide Marcelli 
Palingenii 
Lesburgi impress 1704 
Zodiacum vitae; Arietis p. 5 
An English paraphrase of some Latin 
verses. Extracted from  Palingenius’s 
Zodiac of Life Zodiacus vitae Arietis page 6. 
Lesburgi impress. 1704. 


XII. 


Copy of ye Acknowledgment of the within- 


named Mortgage having been paid off; to 
be panes in the of the Mortgage 
deed. 


April 1—3d 1788. I do hereby acknowledge 
that I have this day received of the within- 
named Joseph Greene y® sum of ninety 

ounds; being the full principal and y® 

nterest thereon due to me on the within 
mortgage up to this day; And that I have 
also this day given to the said Joseph Greene 
a Receipt or Acquittance duly stamp’d for the 
said above Sum: and I hereby do agree and 
undertake that I, my Executors or Adminis- 
trator; will Assign and transfer y® Estate, 
term of years, vested in Me, of and in the 
premises within mentioned, Unto the said 
Joseph Greene, his Heirs or Assigns or as 
he or they shall direct, when thereunto 
required. 

Witness my hand, 
M.C, 


Copy of y® Receipt or Acquittance given by 
y® Mortgagee; by repayment of ye full sum 
with due interest for y® Use of the Same. 
April ye 3rd 1788. Then Received of the 
Rev’d Mr, Greene of Welford in the County 
of Gloucester the sum of ninety pounds, with 
due interest for the Use of the Same, on a 
Mortgage of Mr. Greene’s Estate at Long 
Marston in y® County aforesaid, and dated 
March yé 31st 1774. Received I say y® said 
Sum in full by me &c. ‘ 

M.C. 


XIII. 
Scrinia Burgh. Vol. 98. N, 24. 


The Rev’d Mr, Cuthbert Bound’s account 
of A Prophesy related by Mr. John Sadler 
of Warmwell in y® County of Dorset (who was 
very learned and pious man) in the year after 
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the Return of King Charles ye 2nd. In 
manner as followeth : 
1661 

The said Mr. Sadler, being under some dis- 
order of mind, kept his chamber and had his 
servant one Thomas Gray of the same place to 
attend him there: And I Cuthbert Bound, 
minister of the parish coming to visit him, I 
found him sitting up in his bed, his wife and 
servant being with him. 

He caused his wife presently to depart and the 
door to be shut and made his Man to come on 
one side of the bed and myself on the other; 
When looking very earnestly toward the end 
of the room he asked us whether We Saw 
nobody, or heard any Voice? We answering 
him that We neither heard nor saw anything, 
persuaded him to lie down in the bed, and 
endeavour to take some rest. Upon this he 
bade us be quiet, for there was a Man who had 
reat things to tell him, and had spoken so loud 
hat he wondered we did not hear him; Pre- 
sently ordering his Man to fetch him pen, ink 
and paper and looking towards the place where 
he Supposed the Man had taken his Station, 
prepared himself to write; He then wrote and 
continued for some time to do So, with an 
appearance of attention, as if the Man actually 
dictated to him, and wou’d every now and then 
be asking of him whether it was so or not? 

After he had ended the Matter, he twice read 
the paper over diligently to us; which having 
done, he asked whether he had written true? 
He then caused us to Set our hands to the 
Paper; for, says he ’till you do this, the Man 
will not be gone: And, as soon as we had yielded 
to his request, now, says he, He is gone, mean- 
ing the Man he told us of. 

The Contents of the Paper were that 
There would die of the Plague in the City of 
London so many thousands; mentioning the 
Number, (which I have forgotten) and the 
time. That the City would be burnt down great 
Part of it, and that he saw the Cathedral of 
St. Paul tumbling as if beat down with great 
Guns. That we should have 3 Sea-fights with 
the Dutch; and that there would appear 3 
blazing stars, the last of which would be ter- 
rible to behold. That afterwards there should 
come 3 small Ships to land in the West at Wey- 
mouth which would put all England into an 
Uproar but it would come to Nothing. 

That in the year 1688 there would come to 

ass such a thing in the Kingdom that all ye 

orld wou’d take notice of it. That after this 
there would come good times, and that I should 
live to see all these things come to pass, but 
that he and his man Gray Should die before 
these Strange Events shou’d happen. He added 
that some Wonderful thing shou’d happen 
afterwards; but that, he said, he was not 
allowed to make known. That he shou’d be 
be well and Walk abroad next day, and that 
there wou’d come 3 men to see him, whom he 
then named, viz. the Ld. Steel out of Ireland, 
Colonel Bingham from Binghams Melcomb and 
One Mr. Withers from Guernsey, who accord- 
ingly came as he bad told us. And I Saw him 





Walking early the Next 
Grounds. 

Having been in his Company Some time after 
I had this further Communication from him. 
That the man who had appeared to him had 
told him that he must go for Londan ye Thars- 
day following for there was a Man ccme from 
God with a Message to him; which Message he 
Said he had received, but did not intend to 
declare what it was. 

Upon ye report of this Matter, Mr. Sadler’s 
man Thomas Gray and my self were sent for 
before ye Deputy Lieutenant of. ye County and 
made Affidavit of ye truth of this, before Colonel 
Giles Strangeways, Colonel Coker and others yet 
alive within 3 or 4 days after he told it me. 

Mr. Cuthbert Bound is now [ blank ] alive 
and Minister of Warmwell about five miles 
from Dorchester in Dorsetshire. Mr. Hook 
formerly of Bramshot, now residing near 
Christchurch Hampshire. had this Account 
from his Brother, 23 John Hook, Minister in 
Dorsetshire, who received it from Mr. Cuthbert 
Bound, Rector of Warmwell. 

(Note.) I do not think any prophecy of the 
Plague & Fire would be complete without Lilly, 
the Astrologer’s, account of his own prophecy 
of these two calamities and of his examination 
by the House of Commons after they had hap- 

ened. He certainly predicted both in _ his 
rieroglyphics added to his “‘ Monarchy or No 
Monarchy,” published in 1651). 


XIV. 
Tue Rev. JosepH GREENE 


Gentleman’s Magazine, January-June, 1790. 
p. 574 (18 June) (obituary). 

At his house in Welford, near Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in his 78th year Rev. Joseph Greene M.A. 
Rector of that place and of Miserden Co. 
Gloucester.—_He was, on the preceding day, 
chearful, and dined with his relations; towards 
evening he retired to his study, as was his usual 
custom, and at 9 o’clock was found on the floor 
insensible; in which state he continued till 
next morning, when he expired, to the inexpres- 
sible grief of his numerous acquaintances in 
general, and of his family in particular, as he 
was remarkable for his piety, learning and 


philanthropy. 
W. H. QuarRRELt. 


Morning in his 


LONDON SHOP-SIGNS. 


Orner Tuan THose Given By Larwoop 
& Horren. 
(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131 
| 
Hat & Brste. —. 
Cheapside. 


Wildman, goldsmith, 


(Daily Post, 23 Aug., 1725). 
Hat & Brack Boy. Davis & Hassell, hat- 


ters, adjoining Bow Church, Cheapside. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 
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Hat & Bonnet. Thomas Playsted, {straw] 
hat and floor-cloth warehouse, against the 
Castle Tavern, Fleet Street. 

(Billhead, 1749). 


Hat, Bonnet & Stay. Noyes’s hat and 
stay warehouse, Fore Street, near Moorgate. 
c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Hat & Cross Daccers, Edward Fayle, 
hatter and sword cutler, near Serjeant’s 
Inn, in Fleet Street. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Richard Hoar, hatter, 
c. 1765. 
(Trade-card). 


Hat & Gun. —. Richards, haberdasher of 
hats, Bishopsgate. N.D. 
(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Hat & Hanp. Charles Boyce, hat maker, 
in Rosemary Lane. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Hat In Hanp. Richard Coffy, hatter, in 
Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane. N.p. 
(Trade-card). 
Hat & Harrew, John Hill, goldsmith (?), 
Lombard Street. c. 1644. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘London Bankers ’). 


Hat & Hawk. Elizabeth Mallet, book- 
seller and printer, Bride Lane. 1700. 
(Imprint). 


Hat & Dacoer. 
Castle Alley, Cornhill. 


Hat & Mirre. (1) Francis Drinkwater, 
haberdasher of hats, by The Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, See also at Mirre & Har. 

(Daily Post, 19 July, 1731). 

(2) John Grigson, hatter, in Butcher Hall 

ane, Newgate Street. c, 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Hat & Peacock. John Cartwright, hatter, 
adjoining the East end of Exeter Exchange, 
Strand. wn.p. 

(Trade-card). 


Hat & Piceon. James Smith, hatter, 
Sword Alley, near Bishopsgate Street. N.p. 
(Hat label). 


Har & Piume or Featners. James Weldy, 
hatter, under St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street. ¢. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Hatcner. —. Cann (no trade mentigned), 
near Shoreditch Church. 
(Daily Advertiser, 14 Sept., 1747). 








Havuncu or Ventson, (1) Robert Bunstead, 
watchmaker, Holborn. 
(D aily Courant, 30 Sept., 1719). 
(2) Robert Willis, pastry cook, over ‘against 
the North Door of St. Paul’ 8, Cannon Alley. 
c. 1745. 
(Trade-card). 


Hauncu or Venison & HorsEsHOor. Tim- 
othy Farrish, cook, over against Inner Temple 
Gate. Fleet Street. 

(Daily Post, 14 June, 1731). 


Havncu or Ventson & Puncu Bowt. Sarah 
Hester (no trade mentioned), Seething Lane, 
near Tower Hill. 

(Daily Advertiser, 22 Sept., 1747). 

Hawk & Pueasant. —. Saunders, woollen 
draper, Ludgate Hill. 1659. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.). 


Haypn’s Heap.4?7 George Goulding, music 
publisher, No. 6, St. James Street, Covent 
Garden. c. 1790. 


Heap & Brstp, Richard Head,% bookseller, 
in Little Britain. 1666, 
(Journal of Brit. Arch. Assoc., June, 1893). 


Heart. Mary Smith, milliner, Great Turn- 
stile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
(Daily Advertiser, 1 Marck, 1740). 


(1) Richard Head, book- 
seller, Little Britain. 1666. (See Heap & 
BIBLE). 


(2) Nathaniel Sackett, bookseller, Cornhill, 
near Royal Exchange, 1698 


Heart & Brste. 


(Imprint). 


Heart & Ciup. Thomas Barber, razor 
maker, in the Minories, the corner of New 
Square. N.D, 

(Trade-card). 


Heart, Crown & Daccer. Ephraim How, 
cutler, on Saffron Hill. 


(Daily Courant, 1712). 


John 
1660- 


Heart & Crown & Wuite Horse. 
Harling, goldsmith, Lombard Street. 
1691. (See Hart & Crown). 

(Hilton-Price’s ‘London Bankers ’). 


Heart & Scares. John Snart, scale- 
maker, in Maiden Lane, over against the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. Nn.p. 

(Trade label). 





47 George Haydn (fl. 1723), composer. 
48 Richard Head, 1637 (?)—-1686 are puther of 
“The English Rogue,’ etc., see * D. His 
shop-sign is also rendered as Heart ti Bible q.v. 
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Heart & Stan. Henry Bodker, surgical 
instrument maker, in the Poultry, facing 
the Old Jewry. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Hen & Cuickens & Seven Stars. Hinch- 
liff and Rhodes, mercers, Bedford Street, 


Covent Garden. 
(Billhead, 177—). 


Hen & Cuicxens & Star, Jeremiah Green- 
land, linen draper in West Smithfield. 
(Billhead and Directories, 1768-1777). 


Hercutes & Attias. Philip Lea, globe 
maker and publisher of maps, in the Poultry. 
1683-1700. 

(Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps ’). 


Hercutes & Grose. (1) Thomas Heath, 
scientific instrument maker, next door to the 
Fountain Tavern, in the Strand. 1729. 

(Gunther’s ‘ Mathematical Instrument 
Makers,’ Part ii.). 

(2) Heath and Wing, scientific instrument 

makers at above address. 1759-1774. 
(Directories and Gunther). 


Hercutes’ Heap. Mr. Langley, sculptor, 
at his stone warehouse on Bankside, in South- 
wark, 

(Daily Journal, 10 March, 1731). 


Hermes’ Heap. George Wilson (a lecturer 
on chemistry), in Well Yard, behind St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 1694. 

(Houghton’s ‘ A Collection for Improve- 


ment in Husbandry and Trade.’ Advertise- 

ment). 
HERRINGS. See Turee Herrincs & 
Civer Cart. 


HiGHLANDER, THISTLE & Crown. David 
Wishart, snuff maker, upper end of St. 
James’s, Haymarket, in Coventry Street. 

(Trade-card, 1720). 


Hippocrates’ Heap. John Potter, chemist, 
at his elaboratory in Bartholomew Close, near 
West Smithfield. 

(London Journal, 17 Oct., 1724). 


His Magesty’s British Printer. Thomas 
Dawks the Younger, printer, West End of 
Thames Street. 1681. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Hoc 1n THE Pound, GREEN Man & STILL. 
Paterson’s, late Upton’s (no trade men- 
tioned), within 3 doors of Prince’s Street, 
Oxford Road. Nn.p. 

(Billhead). 


Hoc & Porrincs Por. Price & Marshall, 
tin-plate workers, No. 53, Holborn, n.p, 
(Billhead), 


Hocartn’s Heap & Diat. Ryall & Withy, 
booksellers and printsellers, opposite Salis. 
bury Court, Fleet Street. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card), 


Hoty Busu. Henry Holland, bookseller, 
Ivy Lane. 1609 


(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 


Hoty Guost. (1) John Cawood, printer, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1541-1572. 
(Dunn’s ‘ Century of English Book Trade’), 

(2) William Leake, senior, bookseller, St, 
Paul’s Churchyard. 1602-1618. 

(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 


Hoty Lams. (1) —. Baits (?Bates), haber. 
dasher, on London Bridge. 1598. 
(Guildhall MSS, 256). 
(2) John Harrigat, bookseller, Paternoster 
Row. 1624-1635. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 
(3) John Frederick Lampe, musical com- 
poser, in Drury Lane, near Long Acre. 
(Daily Advertiser, 16 March, 1747). 


Hoop & ApzE. (No name mentioned), ‘‘ A 
arcel of good old butts to be sold... .”, in 

Rt. John’s Street, Clerkenwell. 
(Daily Advertiser, 6 March, 1749). 


Hoop-Perricoat. Hull and Bennet, petty 
coat, cloak and mercery warehouse, Hounds- 
ditch, 1783. 

(Trade-card). 


Hoop, Petticoat & Crown. James Collins, 
linen draper, in Bishopsgate Street, near 
Artillery Lane. c, 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Horr, Philip Gibbons, haberdasher and 


hosier, No. 46, Tottenham Court Road, 4 


1791. 
(Trade-card). 


J. Groenewegen, book- 


doors from Windmill Street. 


Horativus’ Heap. 
seller, in the Strand, 
(Daily Post, 4 Jan., 1728). 
Horn & Featuers. —. Owen (no trade 
mentioned), in Dean’s Court by Doctors’ 
Commons, 
(Daily Advertiser, 4 Jan., 1748). 


Horn & Trumper, See also Trumpet & 
Horn. William Bull, trumpet maker, in the 


Haymarket. 
(Post Boy, 18 June, 1700). 





49 The firm of Wishart & Co., tobacconists, 
are still trading at No. 35, Panton St 








50 See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
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Horn oN THE Hoop. John Phippe, currier, 
Fleet Street. 1386. 
(Hilton Price’s ‘ Signs of Fleet Street ’). 


Horse & Jockey. —. Dibley, saddler, at 
the foot of Westminster Bridge, on the 


Surrey side. 1789. 

(Trade-card), 
Horse Mitt. William Bysshop, glover, 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill. Calender of Wills. 
1371 


(¢ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.). 


Hor Press George Avery, silk dyer, Little 
§t, Andrew Street, near Seven Dials. n.p. 
(Trade-card). 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued), 





HARLES II: TWO SAYINGS.—The fol- 
lowing are the earliest recordings known 
tome of two sayings attributed to Charles II: 
(1) Judge Jeffreys ‘‘ had neither Learning, 
Law, nor good manners, but more Impudence 
than ten Carted Whores ’’: from an adver- 
tisement (of the trial of Papillon, etc.) ap- 
1. to ‘A Ninth Collection of Papers,’ 
1699. 
(2) ‘ Vous voyés bien; mon frere, quand il 
sera roy, il perdra son royaume par zelle pour 
sa religion, et son ame pour des vilaines 
genipes, car il n’a pas le goust assés bon pour 
en aimer de belles’’: Elizabeth Charlotte, 
Duchess of Orleans, letter dated 20 Aug., 1690 
(N.S.), reporting what the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth a few days earlier had told her Charles 
had said (printed in ‘ Aus den Briefen der 
Herzogin Elisabeth Charlotte,’ etc., ed, E. 


Bodemann, 1891, i. 123; ‘‘ genipes’’ are 
quenipes). 

E. S. pe Brrr. 
“QANGLIER,’”? DERIVATION. — Diez, 


Littré and many others derive this word 
for boar from the Latin singularis (solitary), 
and cite the Greek ‘‘monios’’ in support. The 
solitary boars, however, are the younger or 
weaker males, who are driven out by the lord 
of the herd. More probably the term comes 
from cingularis and refers to the enormous 
growth of chest and shoulder which marks the 
maturity of the boar. It means simply “ of 
full girth.” 

The initial C is preserved in the Italian 


cinghiale. — 
W. P. H.S. 








Readers’ Queries. 


** (NOLLIFLOWER.’’—The following pas- 
sages occur in a document dated 1824, 
with reference to happenings of 1780: 


a. “ You must learn to drink the health 0° 
your King, and the Army and Navy, in a 
colliflower.” 

. “None of your slow raised colliflowers 
this, but a flower of the generous grape,” says 
he, seizing the Port decanter and filling the 
glass so rapidly that the froth circled to the 
centre. “This is what we military men term 
a colliflower, which, to guard against accident, 
must be consumed immediately. So, ladies, I 
have the honour to drink your healths swim- 
mingly.” 

c. “ The glass went merrily round. All, not 
excepting the Ladies, swallowed a colliflower to 
the future greatness of young Spontoon, and 
your Father, before the company separated, got 
tipsy in colliflowers and speculations—in those 
days no uncommon thing.” 


Other examples of the use of ‘‘ colliflower ”’ 
in military circles, as meaning a ‘‘ bumper ”’ 
or a “ cocktail ’? of some sort, are asked for. 
The word in this sense is not mentioned in 
the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary.’ 





NeEvx. 


“* WHURCHMASTERS.’’—In the will of 

Sir Marmaduke Constable, of Flam- 
borough, dated 1518 (prob. 1520), S.S. Publ. 
79, p. 88, there is reference to indentures 
‘‘maide and tripartyted’’ whereof one part 
had been deposited with the ‘‘ church- 
masters’? of Wighton (Weighton), another 
part with the ‘‘ churchmasters”’ of Holme, 
and the third with the Prior of Wartre (an 
Augustinian house near Pocklington). The 
testator had properties in Weighton and held 
the lordship of Holme-on-Spalding Moor with 
a residence there. 

Are any other instances known of the 
parochial church officers having been named 
** churchmasters ’’ or otherwise than ‘ war- 
dens ’’? R. B. Heppte. 

ERRING IN GREEK.—Were herrings 

known to the Ancient Greeks? Russia 
has been getting herrings recently, so it is 
said, from the Caspian and Black Seas. Is 
it so? “edo appears in Athensius’ Deip- 
nosophistae; did it mean a herring or merely 
a dumb fish? Sir Thomas Browne says that 
the herring was not known or described by 
the Ancients, but that we translate halec by 
“herring ’’ without justification, Lycophron 


says ‘‘eAXowos puvdo0 Sixav. As _ puvdds 
means ‘“‘ dumb,’ did he mean “‘ like a dumb 
“edo” (fish) ; if so, what fish ? M. 
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UERIES FROM SPENSER.—1. ‘ F., 
4, 6; OL: 

Soone as the port from far he has espiede, 

His cheerfull whistle merily doth sound, 

And Nereus crownes with cups; his mates 

him pledg around. 

Does this mean that he pours libations into 
the sea? It is usually the cups that are 
crowned, whether with wine or flowers, 

2. ‘ F. Q.’ vi. 7, 36. Mirabella, summoned 
to Cupid’s court on a charge of ‘‘ murdering ”’ 
her lovers, refuses to plead: 

So judgement past, as is by law ordayned 

In cases like; which when at last she saw... 

Todd says that the practice was to sentence 
such stubborn defendants as if found guilty 
by a jury. But “‘ saw’”’ points to something 
visible. Is not the reference to the horrible 
custom known as peine forte et dure, press- 
ing the recalcitrant under heavy weights ? 

3. ‘ F, Q.’ vi. 10, 22. ‘‘ Sweete Goddesses 
all three, which me in mirth do cherry.’’ The 
next stanza begins, ‘‘ These three on men all 
gracious gifts bestow.’’ The personal refer- 
ence in a description of the Graces seems out 
of place, and remembering Spenser’s continual 
practice of echoing the last line of a stanza 
in the first of the next, should we not read 
‘* men in mirth ’’? 

4. ‘ Tears of the Muses,’ 15. Spenser makes 
the obscure Sicilian gods, the Palici, sons of 
Calliope. They are usually given to Thalia 
(or Aetna) and Jove. Where did he find Cal- 
liope ? 

5. The magnificent ‘ Epithalamion’ ends 
with these lines: 

Song! made in lieu of many ornaments, 

With a my love should duly have been 

deckt, 

Which cutting off through hasty accidents, 

Ye would not stay your dew time to expect, 

But promist both to recompens; 

Pe unto her a goodly ornament, 

And for short time an endlesse moniment. 


Q.’ 


I suppose the third line is a nominative 
absolute, for ‘‘which being cut off’’ ; but I can 
make nothing of the next two lines, and would 
be glad of help. 

6. At line 330 of the same poem the obvious 
sense is that Majesty is the child of Jove and 
Night. What authority is there for that? 
Jove was rather indiscriminate in that way, 
but I do not remember Night among his para- 
mours. 

7. ‘An Hymne in Honour of Love,’ 169: 

So hard those heavenly beauties he enfyred 

As things divine, least passions do impresse, 

The more of stedfast mynds to be admyred, 

The more they stayed be on stedfastnesse. 





The previous stanza says that Love tries 
his best deservers with hard handling, that 
they may value his grace the more as bei 
hard gotten. Is not the second line quo 
parenthetic, which would require different 
punctuation? It explains why the beauties 
who are hard to win are called heavenly, 
Then as to ‘‘ enfyred.’”’ ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes this 
place under the two senses (a) kindle (a pas- 
sion, zeal, etc.) ; (b) inflame (a person) with 
anger, passion, neither of which seems to fit, 
I take ‘‘ hard enfyred ’’ to mean hardened in 
the fire. But I do not feel certain. 


G. G. L. 


ALBELLE, CARDINAL AND BISHOP, 
—I have just taken a _ rubbing of a 
puzzling penny-size brass commemorative, 
Perhaps some reader can identify the Car. 
dinal and his diocese and explain the signi- 
ficance of the two different years ? 

Obverse: Circumscription, JOSEPH ALPHONS, 
DE VALBELLE, EPISCOP. ODOMARENSIS. 1730, 
Cardinal’s hat above crown or coronet, with 
mitre and emergent head of pastoral staff to 
left and right respectively of arms, which 
are: Quarterly, first and fourth, gules, a 
cross voided clechy botony argent; second and 
third, gules, a lion couronny rampant argent; 
on an inescutcheon, argent, a horse (?) ram- 
pant, 

Reverse: Fortune on wheel, head to left, 
shortish hair carried forward above forehead 
by wind, right hand holding floriated stems, 
hips veiled by blown length of drapery re 
tained by extended left hand; whole arched 
by words VERTU ET FORTUNE. Below year: 
1723. 

Freperic Connetr WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


DENTIFICATION OF ARMS SOUGHT, 
—Can any reader please identify these 

arms ? 

1. Gules, 
points azure. 

2. Gules, a chevron ermine, between three 
fleurs-de-lis or. 

3. Argent, a chevron or, between three lions 
rampant sable. (I note the metal on metal). 


Francis W. STeer. 


HE CHAPEL AT TOKYNGTON.—Perey 
Thornton in his ‘ Harrow School ’ ntakes 

the statement that the Knights Hospitallers 
had a chapel at Tokyngton at a place called 
Le Kukukes. Tokyngton was in the Manor 
of Harrow, and is near the Wembley Stadium. 
Is it possible to obtain a list of chapels 
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founded by the Knights Hospitallers and can 
any light be thrown on Mr. Thornton’s state- 
ment? Further, if the Knights Hospitallers 
founded such a chapel—which in later days 
is called the free chapel and chantry of 
Tokyngton—would it have to receive the 
licence of the Archbishop, in this case the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the owner of the 
manor, and where can such licence be found ? 

The origin of this chapel is enshrouded in 
mystery and any information would be wel- 
come. I am familiar with its story at the 
Suppression, and it is the particulars both 
before and after which, except for scraps are 
missing. 

W. W. Drvert. 


EREFRETHING LAND.—At the Council 
of Clovesho in 825 land was exchanged 
“in these four places, Harrow, Herefrething 
Land, Wembley and Yeading.’’ What is 
Herefrething Land ? 
W. W. Droverr. 


HE PADDINGTON CANAL.—Where can 
I obtain a good account of the construc- 
tion of the Paddington Canal? 


W. W. Drvetr. 


IZMARK.—In the course of researches 
tracing my family pedigree, I came across 
the name John le FizMark of Nansewyk in 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls (Edward I 1293- 
1301, p. 420). This form of the name is most 
unusual, and I have never come across any 
other occurrence of it. Could any reader 
quote further instances ? 


ArtTHur W. Marks. 


. C., A WRITER IN THE GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE.—Information is 
desired on the identity of the writer who used 
the initials T. C. in the Gentleman’s Magazine 

Supplement for the year 1794. 
_Is Samuel Taylor Coleridge known to have 
signed any of his writings in this manner? 

bg 


T. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE: 
HUBERT HUGO.—In ‘The Annals of 

St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate,’ London, edited by 
the Rev. John Edmund Cox, D.D. (of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford), Vicar-in-Charge, 
London, 1876, p. 4, is the English translation 
of an undated deed whereby one Ranulf and 
Robert his son grant to the Canons of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral the church of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. The source of this document is 





‘Registrum Decani et Capituli Ecclesiae 
Cathedralis Sancti Pauli’), which I have not 
seen. (I may note here that, by what must 
be a slip of the author’s pen, in ‘ A Short 
Account of the ancient historic Parish and 
Priory Church of 8. Helen, Bishopsgate, In 
the City of London, which is now the Parish 
Church of the United Parishes of S. Helen 
& S. Martin Outwich ’ (London, 1908), p. 
4, St. Helen’s is stated to have been granted 
by the Dean and Canons to Ranulf and 
Robert). 

I am anxious to obtain a fairly accurate 
date for this deed. It must have been made 
in or before 1181, for Cox states that a list of 
lands, etc., belonging to the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s was made in that year, and it 
shows St. Helen’s as being then in their 
hands. The deed recites that ‘‘ Ranulf also 
obtained from his brothers that every year 
they should celebrate the anniversary of Tur- 
stin, Archbishop of York,’’ so that this deed 
must have been made in or after 1114, for 
Turstin, a Canon of St. Paul’s, was elected 
Archbishop 15 Aug., 1114, though not con- 
secrated till 19 Oct., 1119 (Nicolas, ‘ Historic 
Peerage of England,’ ed, Courthope, 1857, 
p. 583). He resigned 21 Jan., 1139/40, and 
became a monk at Pontefract (ibid.), dying 
6 Feb., 1140 (‘ D.N.B.’) It is likely but not 
at all obvious, that this deed must be subse- 
quent to Turstin’s decease, since it provides 
for an annual requiem Mass for him. 

Possibly consideration of the witnesses’ 
names will afford means of dating the docu- 
ment more precisely. The witnesses were 
(but I do not give them in their original 
order) William the Archdeacon, Richard and 
Richard his brothers (sic), Nicholas Gaufrid 
the younger, William the master, Henry 
Walter, Gaufrid the constable, Theodore, 
Baldwin, Robert the younger, Walfrid, 
Radulf, Albinus the priest, Richard Malatri, 
Fulk the younger, Brun, Osbert, Becha, 
Hubert Hugo the master, Robert de Cadomo, 
Robert de Aco, William de Caln, Richard de 
Amond, and Richard de Winton. William 
the Archdeacon should be identifiable. 

My own interest is in Hubert Hugo “ the 
master.’’ Is anything further known con- 
cerning him? I doubt if Hugo was then, or 
indeed ever, a really Londonian surname; 
from 1300 it has been associated almost invari- 
ably with Devon and Cornwall. It is notice- 
able that at least four of the witnesses bear 
surnames proving non-London origin. 

What does the title ‘‘ the master’? mean 


probably Newcourt’s ‘.Repertorium’ (under; here? Another witness was William ‘the 
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master.’’ How does the original Latin run? 
‘* Magister Hubertus Hugo ”’ suggests merely 
a man of good position, but ‘‘ Hubertus Hugo 
magister ’’ seems to point to Hubert being a 
Master of Arts (unless this be an anachro- 
nism), a master of a ship, a schoolmaster or 
a holder of some definite office, 

Notes on other London Hugos would be 
valued. F. H. M. Huco. 

Maidstone. 


HE LADIES ELIZA AND SOPHIA 
STRATFORD, — Benjamin Stratford, 
4th Earl of Aldborough (Irish peerage), who 
died 1833, had, in addition to the son who 
succeeded him, two daughters, Eliza and 
Sophia. Can any reader please say if either 
of these ladies was married; if so, to whom? 


M. Arrp JoLty. 


BITUARIES OF F.S.A.s.—Has any list 

of the obituaries of Fellows of the Soci- 

ety of Antiquaries of London, ever been pub- 

lished? If so, when and where? I wish to 

obtain the dates of some members, but don’t 
know where to look for them. 


a 2. we 


LK-LORE OF CHILDBIRTH: HEART- 

BURN AND HAIR.—A friend visiting 
a mother with a new-born baby remarked on 
the quantity of hair the baby had. ‘“‘ Yes,”’ 
said the mother, ‘‘I knew it was going to 
have a lot of hair, because I had so much 
heartburn all the time it was coming.’’ I had 
not heard of this belief before, but have been 
told it is widespread in England. Is that 
so and is it also found in other countries ? 


Mary Brown. 


HE ABBE DELILLE AND THE EGG.— 

To what story does the following sentence 

in chapt. xxvi. of Stendhal’s ‘ Le Rouge et le 
Noir’ refer: 

Le lecteur, qui sourit peut-étre, daignerait-il 

se souvenir de toutes le fautes que fit, en 

mangeant un oeuf, labbé Delille, invité a 


déjeuner chez une grande dame de la cour de 
Louis XVI. R 


USIC PUBLISHERS.—Has anyone inter- 
ested in different eighteenth-century 
trades put together an account of music pub- 
lishers? Who was the first music publisher 
in London? 
B. S. H. 
ee OF A LATIN PROVERB WANTED. 


“Non est sani gustus appetere quod 
offendat.” 
O. F. B. 








— 


Replies. 





OLD NAMES OF SHIPS. 
(clxxvi. 137), 


T seems that in classical times names were 
not given to ships. So no names are 
mentioned by classical authors for them, 
except for Argo, the mythological ship, with 
which Argonauts went to conquer the Golden 
Fleece, mentioned in Pindar’s Odes, and Para. 
los and Salaminia, the two Athenian sacred 
vessels mentioned by Thucydides and others 
after him. 

Another famous ship in antiquity, that 
which brought Theseus to Crete and caused the 
suicide of his father Aegeus, because the son, 
although returning from his mission with 
full success, forgot to change the sails from 
black to white, remains also anonymous in 
the story. It is more convincing that this 
ship had no name, since Plutarch in the ‘ Life 
of Theseus,’ reporting that the Athenians pre- 
served her as a national relic, does not attri- 
bute to her any name, 

On the other hand, Herodotus, describing 
lengthily the battle of Salamis and quoting 
ships taking part in it, mentions by name 
commanders or other reputed men sailing on 
them, but he does not give any specific name 
to ships on which they were embarked. Even 
when speaking of Themistocles, he refers to 
his ship merely as ‘“ Themistocles’s ship”; 
he does the same when mentioning the ship 
of the Halicarnassian Queen Artemisia, a 
commander in Xerxes’ fleet. Plutarch, also, 


when describing another famous naval battle, 


that of Actium, in Antony’s Life, does not 
mention the name of any vessel and refers to 
the Egyptian flagship itself only as “‘ Cleo- 
patra’s vessel,’’ although in a previous pas- 
sage of the same Life he attributes the name 
of ‘‘ Antonias,”’ to the ship as given in honour 
to the Queen’s lover. 

We are, then, justified in believing that 
apart from these exceptions the attribution 
of names to ships is a custom adopted in 
much more modern times. 

Moreover, even the passage in the Acts of 
the Apostles (ch. xxviii. 11), referring to the 
ship, which brought St. Paul from Malta to 
Sicily, does not seem at all to give her the 
name of Dioscuri as J. E. H. R. believes. 

Let us have recourse to it in the original: 

Mera 8¢ rpeis pivas dvqyOnuev év mhoig 

mapaxexetpaxdrt év ty vow, ‘Adeavdpivg, 

mapaonuw AvorKovpas: 
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Now, mapaonu Avooxovpas means literally 
“under or with the sign or emblem of 
the Dioscuri.”’ And it is more than 
probable that many ships at the time 
of St. Paul navigated under the ensign 
of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 
the twin sons of Zeus, but also the constella- 
tio named after them (Gemini) and sup- 

to bring safety from storm if it appears 
over the ship—just as the modern fires of St. 


name of St. Paul’s ship was 
Avorovpot why should not the author of the 
Acts use the expression €m’ dvduart Avooxovpor 
or something like it, instead of that of 
rapacjpo AwoKovpas, meaning clearly “‘ under 
Dioscuri sign or emblem ’’ ? 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


RENAN (clxxvi. 120). — Although I am 
unable to give information of recent arti- 
cles in periodicals, English or French, about 
a revaluation of the influence of Renan, some 
books published in the last few years may 


interest R, E. F.: 


1. ‘ Ernest Renan et nous,’ by Pierre Las- 
serre, in the collection of Cahiers Verts, a 
sympathetic and well-written analysis on 
Renan’s philosophy and influence. 

2.‘L’Esprit de Renan,’ by Pierre Guil- 
loux, an elaborate survey of Renan’s philo- 
sophical thought and religious beliefs ; written 
by a Catholic author, who tries to demon- 
strate inconsistency in professed doctrines, in 
philosophy, religion and politics, and to 
expose a mischievous dilettantism in Renan, 
considered by him to be proof of cold egoism 
and indifference. In spite of the partisan 
character of the book, it is well written, and 
amply documented with extracts from 
Renan’s writings, but showing a clear ten- 
dency to represent Renan as an irreductible 
enemy of Christianity and especially of the 
Catholic creed. 

Your correspondent must know an earlier 
book on Renan by Mary Darmsteter (Mary 
Duclaux), considered by many as the best 
study of the man and his thought. 

There is, too, an interesting book on Renan 
by Jean Psichari, his son-in-law and a dis- 
tinguished linguist, the forerunner in the re- 
form of Modern Greek, Psichari having been 
of Greek origin. It deals mainly with the 
man, as the author knew him, and discusses 
also, without leniency, some publications on 
Renan in the form of impressions rather than 
studies, in which he surmises ignorance of the 
personality and the thought of the philo- 


sopher. It constitutes a passionate defence 
of him, who is extolled as a man not only 
of the highest intellect, but also of the loftiest 
moral character. 

It is interesting to quote here an anecdote 
which ] heard from Psichari himself, about 
the last moments of Renan, who died seated 
in an armchair. Breathing deeply and on the 
edge of unconsciousness, he asked his son-in- 
law to draw back the curtains of the window 
in his small bedroom: ‘‘ Tirez . . . Tirez 
. - » Le soleil sur l’Acropole!’’ These were 
his last words, muttered almost indistinctly. 

Madame Ernest Renan, also present at this 
supreme hour, reports the phrase in her notes, 
but with a slight difference. According to her 
Renan said: ‘‘ Otez le soleil de dessus |’ Acro- 
pole !’’ 

That is an additional proof of how persons, 
witnessing the same scene, may differently re- 
late it. However, in this case, the two ver- 
sions agree in regard to the vision that the 
author of the famous ‘ Priére sur |’ Acropole ’ 
had in his last moment. The sun shining on 
the Acropolis, under the luminous Greek skies, 
eas in his memory as the most striking 
impression of his lifetime. One may say that 
he was«struck there by the Greek miracle 
itself, celebrated by him in immortal pages. 


D. C. 


HE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (elxxvi. 
137, 173).—When I was at Cambridge 
(1889-92) one of the bells of Great St. Mary’s 
Church was rung every evening for about a 
quarter of an hour, unconnected with any 
service to be held in the church. I was told 
that an endowment had been left for the pur- 
pose by some benefactor to enable travellers 
from Ely over the marshes to get the direc- 
tion of Cambridge. I never verified this 
explanation, but I believe that the bell is 
no longer rung and that the Charity Commis- 
sioners have approved a scheme for a better 
use of the endowment in the altered circum- 
stances of transport. Perhaps some reader 

may know. 

REGINALD B, Fetiows. 


PLACE-NAME: COLDHARBOUR (clxxvi. 

101, 160).—The authority of “ a famous 
gazetteer ’’ as to the derivation of this name 
is hardly a final word on the subject, which 
has been discussed in previous pages of 
‘N. and Q.’ without satisfactory results. 
Mr. Jaccarp’s solution seems to me the best. 
An ancient house on the borders of Merstham 
and Chipstead parishes, Surrey, is called 








Cold roost; standing high on the North 
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Downs, it must have formerly been a chilly 
spot, though sheltered now-a-days by a cer- 
tain number of trees. 

H. 


HE TAILORS OF CHESTER (clxxvi. 83). 
—Was not the payment in question made 
to ensure the continuance of protection by 
the Mayor and Corporation from the competi- 
tion of unaffiliated craftsmen or traders? 
Such protection was, we know, freely exercised 
in favour of Gilds, as many town records 
show; e.g., the Chester Assembly Book in 
Tudor times. The Tanners of the same city 
were in 1362 granted a charter against inva- 
sion of their monopoly by the Cordwainers, 
for which act of patronage they paid 6s. 8d. 
per annum (R. H, Morris, ‘ Chester in Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor Times,’ p. 410). In 1491 
the Tailors obtained from the King a renewal 
of ‘‘ privileges granted ab antiquo by our 
ancestors in return for a certain annual pay- 
ment ’’ (loc. cit., p. 412). Their initial con- 
tribution to the city’s Exchequer was pro- 
bably accompanied by a substantial “‘ fine,” 
as the case of the Tanners. 

If this is the correct explanation, communi- 
cet would be translatable as ‘‘ should share,’’ 
or “‘ participate.” 

W. W. Git. 


g GPOOF ” (clxxiv. 47, 89, 104, 176). — 

‘* Spoof goes on for ever,’’ as I remarked 
in a back number; but it is not clear to me 
why the name should have been given to an 
amusement described in a recent Somerset 
County Herald. One of a party of men 
charged with drinking after closing time, told 
the magistrates that ‘‘spoof’’ was being 
played, a game with matches. A police ser- 
geant said in evidence that ‘‘ a man produced 
a box of matches, took several out, and held 
them in his hand. He put his hands behind 
his back, and then each of the other men 
in turn touched one of his fists. The ‘ last 
man out ’ took some coins from his pocket and 
handed the money to the landlord,’’ who re- 
turned with a supply of beer. The magis- 
trates were sufficiently interested to ask for 
instruction in the game. 

Evidently it is one of the same type as those 
described in Nicholson’s ‘ Folk Lore of East 
Yorkshire,’ pp. 145-6: 

Eggs in a Bush, etc. A boy takes a number 
of marbles and shakes them in his hands, 
asking, “How many eggs in a bush?” ‘The 


one who guesses must pay the difference between 
the number he says and the actual number, 
afterwards taking his turn at shaking and ask- 
ing; but if 


he guesses correctly all are his. 








A similar game is “ Odds and Evens,” a fey 
being held in one hand, which is kept closed 
If odds be guessed, and there be evens, the 
guesser gives one; but if odds be guessed, and 
there be odds, then they become the property of 
the guesser. : 
‘* Nicky-nicky-neevy ’’ is a game of a simi. 
lar kind, in which the problem is to guess 
which hand holds the marbles, pen-nibs, pins, 
or other commodities; and to this, probably, 
the bar-parlour ‘‘ spoof ’’ comes nearest, 


W. W. Git. 


AILORS’ GAME: ‘“SLINGING THE 
MONKEY ” (clxxvi. 62).—I saw this 
played by passengers in the P. and 0. S§. 
Caledonia in 1897. <A player’s ankle was held 
in the loop of a rope, the other end of which 
was fastened to a beam or other support. The 
foot thus held was some six inches off the 
deck, and the player supported himself on 
his hands and other foot. He then had to 
make a mark with chalk on the deck as far 
as he could from his original position. It 
was best to go face up, head foremost, and 
make a backward sweep with the chalk. 
While this game was called “ Slinging the 
Monkey,’’ I think I have read of another of 
the same name, where the player was hung 
off the ground with a rope round the waist, 
and, having a knotted rope in his hand, tried 
to hit the other players, who also had knotted 
ropes and used them on him. 


R. WaArtTeERFIELD. 


ENRY JAMES: AMERICAN CRI- 
TICISM (clxxvi. 8).—The opinion pre- 
valent among American men of letters to-day 
regarding Henry James has been best 
expressed by Mr. Bliss Perry in his book, 
‘The American Spirit in Literature’ (Yale 
University Press). His criticism can k 
briefly summarised as follows: 

Henry James was transplanted in his child. 
hood from city to city, from country to cour- 
try, without college or church or creed or pro 
fession, so that he came to be the very pat- 
tern of a cosmopolitan. Avoiding his native 
country for nearly thirty years, and then 
returning for a few months to write some 
intricate pages about that ‘‘ American 
Scene,” which he understood far less truly 
than the average immigrant, he died in 1916 
in London, having just renounced his Ameri- 
can citizenship. American writing men are 
justly proud, nevertheless, of this expatriated 
craftsman. The task of really understanding 
Henry James has, however, been left to clever 
women and a few critics, but, ever since ‘A 
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Passionate Pilgrim ’ and ‘ Roderick Hudson ’ 
appeared in 1875, it has been recognised that 
here was a master in his own fashion. Henry 
James had a passionate desire to create 
beauty, but beauty that is adumbrated rather 
than made plastic, stories that must be hinted 
rather than told, raptures that exist for the 
initiated only, 

His own power as a creative artist was not 
always commensurate with his intellectual 
endowment, or with his desire after beauty, 
and his frank contempt for the masses made 
it difficult for him to write English. He pre- 
ferred, as did Browning, a dialect of his own, 
and he used it increasingly after he was fifty. 
It was a dialect capable of infinite gradations 
of tone, endless refinements of expression. In 
his three-score books there are delicious 
poignant moments where the spirit of life 
itself flutters like a wild creature, half 
caught, half escaping. It is for the beauty 
and thrill of these moments that the pages 
of Henry James will continue to be cherished 
by a few thousand readers scattered through- 
out the Republic to which he was ever an 
alien. 

From Mr, Bliss Perry’s criticism it can be 
realised that America has never forgiven 
Henry James’s so-called ‘‘ expatriation ’’ and 
that he never can become a popular author in 
the United States. His absolute devotion to 
art and to his ideals in art is, however, fully 
recognised and admired. 

It has been said of Henry James that, as 
he grew older, he came to understand America 
less and less, and Robert Herrick, Professor 
of English at the University of Chicago, de- 
picts him on a winter’s day absolutely over- 
come by the ugliness of the American Middle 
West. There is a story told of him that he 
once remarked that Niagara Falls are ‘‘ in 
very good taste,’’ and another tale, parody- 
ing his love for exact expression, describes 
him as giving an order to a waiter in the 
following way: ‘‘ Bring me... fetch me... 
carry me .. . In other words (I hope you 
are following me) serve me . . . when it is 
cooked . . . scorched . . . grilled I should 
say—a large—considerable—meaty (as op- 
posed to fatty) chop.” 

See studies by Rebecca West, Ford Madox 
Hueffer, and Pelham Edgar. 

G. CaTaLant. 


UERIES FROM ‘ MADAME BOVARY’ 

(clxxvi. 155).—2. L’Abbé Frayssinous 
(Denis-Antoine-Luc Comte de Frayssinous, 
1765-1841), French prelate, preacher and 
writer, very famous in his days. He lived, 








after 1830, some years also in Prague. The 
most celebrated of his writings are the work 
‘ Défense du Christianisme’ (3vols., Paris, 
1825), and the posthumous book ‘ Conférences 
et discours inédits’ (Paris, 1843). His 
‘Oeuvres oratoires’ were published by 
Migne, in his ‘Collection des Orateurs 
sacrés’ (2nd Series, vol. x.). A ‘ Vie de 
Frayssinous’ (2 vols., Paris, 1844) was 
written by Henrion, 
O. F, Banter. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE (clxxvi. 155). — A 

Life of Queen Charlotte was written by 

the Devon historian John Watkins. Particu- 
lars of the book are as follows: 

Memoirs | of | Her most excellent majesty | 
Sophia Charlotte, | Queen of Great Britain | 
From authentic Documents. | By | John 
Watkins, LL.D. | Author of the life of 
Sheridan, | &c &. | embellished with portraits | 
London; | Printed for Henry Colburn | Public 
Library, Conduit Street, anover Square | 
(Entered at Stationers’ Hall) | 1819. | viii, 
626 pp., 84% x 514 inches, 10 plates. 

The author was born at Bideford on Aug. 
6, 1765. He died in 1841, probably in the 
month of March. It would be interesting to 
know where Watkins was buried, possibly in 
Wales, at Abergavenny, Crickhowell or Neath, 
at each of which places a person named John 
Watkins was buried at about the date men- 
tioned, 


M. 
Robert Huish (author of ‘ Memoirs of 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, 1818,’ 8vo.) 


wrote considerably on this period, and his 
books contain many references to Queen Char- 
lotte Sophia. 

Has this enquirer consulted Agnes Strick- 
land’s ‘Lives of the Queens of England, 
1840-48,’ 12 vols.? Reprinted several times. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 

[It may be worth while to mention that both 


Fanny Burney in her ‘ Diary’ and Mrs. Delany 
have a great deal to say about Queen Charlotte.) 


WLGLASS SURNAME (clxxv. 476; 
elxxvi. 14, 51, 70).—The use of this by a 
serious writer as a pen-name probably has 
a different origin from any suggested in 
earlier replies. Til was the most literal of 
men, and would obey the letter of an order or 
request rather than its obvious spirit, to the 
great annoyance of others. The writer pro- 
bably means to imply that he follows his 
sources as he finds them, faithfully, with the 
half humorous implication that this may not 
lead to quite such good results as he hopes. 
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The English form may imply some personal 
connection with England or may be merely 
from a liking of the grotesque word that means 
a literal follower of instructions, 

O, M. 


GPEEN : SILCHESTER (clxxvi. 155). — 
J. M. Wilson in his ‘ Imperial Gazetteer, 
1875,’ describes this suburb of Newbury, 
Berks, as occupying a site on the ancient Ick- 
nield Street, and as standing on the spot 
where stood the Roman station Spinae. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


FFECT OF ANTE-NATAL IMPRES- 

SIONS (clxxvi. 85, 124, 161).—Scott refers 
to such marks in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ chapt. xviii. 
Lilias, the sister of Darsie, the hero of the 
story, explains to him that their mother had 
suffered, flying in alarm from her brother-in- 
law: 

““See, brother,” she said, pulling her glove 
off, “‘ these five blood-specks on my arm are a 
mark by which mysterious Nature has im- 
pressed, on an unborn infant, a record of its 
father’s violent death and its mother’s 
miseries.” 

A footnote adds: 

Several persons have brought down to these 
days the impressions which Nature had thus 
recorded, when they were yet babes unborn. 
One lady of quality, whose father was long 
under sentence of death, previous to the Rebel- 
lion, was marked on the neck by the sign of 
a broad axe. Another, whose kinsmen had been 
slain in battle, and died on the scaffold, to the 
number of seven, bore a child spattered on the 
right shoulder, and down the arm, with scar- 
let drops, as if of blood. Many other instances 
might i quoted. 

T. C.:C. 


[HE SENSES MIXED (elxxvi. 117).— 

Fielding’s play of ‘Tom Thumb the 
Great’ is an elaborate attack on the unusual 
and unnatural language of the tragedies 
popular in his day. In a note on the pas- 
sage, 

They tell me it is whispered in the books of 
all our sages. 
he adds at the end: 

Emmeline in Dryden sees a voice, but she 
was born blind, which is an excuse. Panthea 
cannot plead in Cyrus, who hears a sight: 

Your description will surpass 

All fiction, painting, or dumb show of horror, 

That ever ears yet heard, or eyes beheld. 

When Mr. D—s understands these he will 

understands whispering in books. 

Smell and taste are closely connected, as 
anyone knows who has had a cold destroying 
any discrimination in either, and taste would, 











I suppose, be impossible without some touch 
in the mouth or throat. It is natural fo 
things so universal as sight and hearing t 
gain in metaphor usages to which they ar 
not strictly entitled, 

Icnoro, 


PATH FROM JOY (clxxvi. 100).—A clas. 

sical example of this is Diagoras, the cele. 
brated athlete of Rhodes (464 B.c.), to whom 
Pindar dedicated his seventh Olympian ode, 
The occasion of his death mentioned by Cicem 
(‘ Tusce.,’ i, c. 46) and Aulus Gellius (‘ Noet, 
Att.,’ i., c. 15) was the sight of his three sons 
crowned the same day at Olympia. Gould 
and Pyle (‘ Anomalies and Curiosities of 
Medicine,’ 1898, 524) allude to similar 
instances of death from joy recorded by Aris- 
totle, Pliny, Livy, Galen, Marcellus, Donatus, 
Martini and Struthius, and mention in par. 
ticular Fouquet, who died on being released 
from prison, and a niece of Leibniz, who fell 
dead on seeing a casket of gold left her by 
her uncle. 

J. D, Rouieston, .p. 


I. VARIANTS OF ‘“ DIED” (clxxy. 
245, 283, 305, 318, 339, 353, 393, 409, 
424).—Sailorly unsentimentality marks the 
variant on a ponderous mural tablet in St. 
George’s, Esher, seen in a light too dim to 
make it certain that the year is 1857 and not 
1837. Subject to that qualification, the epi- 
taph reads: 

Sacred to the Memory of Philip Thomas, 2nd 
Son of John William Spicer Esquire, . . . Late 
a Midshipman of H.M. Ship Wanderer.... 
He was cut off by Fever at the early age of 
19, July 15th, 1857, On his Passage home from 
Sierra Leone, After having taken a condemned 
Slave Ship to that Colony. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


** DELONGS WITH ” (clxxv. 477; clxxvi. 

50).—‘‘ To belong with’’ is given as 
American (U.S.) in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, with one quotation from Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes (1861): ‘‘ You belong with the 
last [set], and got accidentally shuffled in 
with the others.’’ This section of the article 
on the word ‘‘ belong ’”’ is enlarged in the Sup- 
plement to the Dictionary. More quotations 
are given, and the usage is described as 
“‘ originally U.S.” 

H. W. Horwill, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Modern American Usage’ (1935) devotes a 
column to a description of American construe. 
tions which link ‘ in,’’ ‘‘ with,’’ or ‘‘among” 
to “ belong.’ 

L. R, M. Stracwan. 
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The Library. 


Letters to and from Madame du Deffand and 
Julie de Lespinasse. Edited by Warren 
Hunting Smith. (Yale University Press, 
Oxford University Press. £1 2s. 6d.). 


ppOHTEEN of the thirty-one letters in this 
collection, and by no means the least 
interesting of them, are apparently here 
printed for the first time. They belong to the 

pers of Mme du Deffand bought by Mr. W. 
f Lewis, to whose zeal and accomplishment 
as collector and editor we owe the Yale Edi- 
tion of the Correspondence of Horace Wal- 

le. Mr. Hunting Smith furnishes in care- 
fal detail all the necessary background to the 
letters, furnishes notes—chiefly to the names— 
as we go along, and supplies an uncommonly 
full and good index. Nothing, in fact, is 
wanting to make the presentation of this small 
epistolary record complete and perfect, except 
a table of the letters, which would certainly 
be a convenient addition. 

Julie’s power to fascinate seems once more 
exemplified in her new editor’s attitude to- 
wards her. Her one or two new letters given 
here are dull; Mme du Deffand herself is the 
See witness within these covers to 

ulie’s charm. We do not quite agree with 
Mr. Hunting Smith as to the true cause of 
the rupture between the two lying in Mme du 
Deffand’s possessiveness. All along—there is 
plenty of evidence in these pages—the Mar- 
quise had felt in Julie’s spirit certain mutter- 
ings of independence, even of ambition: ‘‘ elle 
a l’idée de se faire un état.’’ With all Julie’s 
graces, it was clear from the first that she 
might prove wilful and might prove, as indeed 
it turned out, capable of deceit. In spite of 
her talent for diplomacy, Madame du Def- 
fand’s vehement distaste for deceit was, we 
think, genuine. Our real knowledge of her is 
as she was in her blindness, and it has some- 
times struck us as strange that her critics and 
admirers deal with her, in regard to that, 
unimaginatively. Her life was centred in 
her mind and in the enjoyment of other 
minds. Julie’s mind suited hers, and that 
seems to us the real bond between them, 
inevitably broken when Julie’s conduct was 
discovered. 

_ There are here some eight hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Mme du Deffand. In so far 
as they add anything to our knowledge of her, 
it is as illustrating, at an earlier stage, some- 
thing of the natural critical severity which 
was to mingle even with her affection for 





.the Hebrew consciousness 








Horace Walpole. Mr. Taaffe, Julie’s lover, 
introduces an element of the comic in his 
attempts at writing French. 

At p. 33, in the fine letter from Mme du 
Deffand to Mme de Luynes occurs the sentence, 
‘* Quoique ses raisons n’eussent aucune ap- 

arence de justice et que je n’y entrevisse que 
in mécontentement de ce que cette fille les 
avait quittés et le désir de s’en venger celui 
[i.e., le désir] de conserver la paix et l’espér- 
ance de le persuader par l’amitié ou par la 
raison, m’ont fait différer...°’ ‘‘ Ont”’ is 
marked sic, as if it wereaslip. This is surely 
to have missed an instance of a characteristic 
and pretty trick of French writing in general, 
and Mme du Deffand’s in particular. 


Problems in Modern Education. Edited by 
E. D. Laborde. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.). 


AT the Fourth Conference for Young Public 
School Masters held in January, 1938, 
the main theme fixed was the Educational, 
Social and International Relevance of Christ- 
ianity in the Modern World, and the Com- 
mittee arranged for a series of lectures upon 
it, which form Part I of this volume of essays. 
Sir Cyril Norwood deals eloquently and 
forcibly with the theme as propounded ; Dean 
Inge (‘ What is Christianity?’) sets forth 
the development of Christianity in its rela- 
tion with philosphy; Professor John Mac- 
murray in ‘The Christian Movement in 
Education ’ emphasizes the mischief accruing 
from the common dualism of western thought 
as contrasted with the single-mindedness of 
which ‘‘thinks 
history in terms of God’’ as we seem incapable 
of thinking it. Dr, J. W. Parkes in 
‘Judaism and Christianity ’ works out in 
more detail the debt of Christianity—and by 
implication of western religious consciousness 
generally—to the Jews. 

Part II consists of essays dealing with 
organization and curricula (Mr. F. R. G. 
Duckworth); the relations between education 
and morality (Dr. Oswald Schwarz) and 
between education and vitality (Dr. E. 
Graham Howe) ; the reform of the curriculum 
(Mr. W. D. Johnston) and Physical Educa- 
tion in the Curriculum (Mr. G. W. Murray) ; 
and the Relevance of Education to Behaviour 
(Mr. 8. H. Wood). The two essays to which 
events since the conference have given 
peculiar significance are that of Professor 
Fred Clarke on ‘ The Crisis of Freedom in 
Education ’ and that describing the work at 
the Montana Institute, Zugerberg, Switzer- 
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land (‘ International Education ’) by Mr. G. 
H. Sauerwein. This last describes an attempt 
to educate boys of different nationalities 
alongside of one another without eliminating 
national characteristics in the process of 
establishing mutual understanding. Is it pos; 
sible we have here a beginning of the true line 
of treatment for the ills of Europe? Switzer- 
land with its four national languages and its 
firm unity is itself something of a model or 
object lesson for us. 

The book as a whole is inspiriting, though 
in Part II the general tone is mostly 
tentative, and perhaps considerations are too 
little affected by direct observation of and 
reasoning upon what the public schools are 
found actually to have made of their boys. 


The Elizabethan Sonnet Sequences: Studies 
in Conventional Conceits. By Lisle Cecil 
John. (Columbia University Press: Ox- 
ford University Press. 14s. net). 


HIS study of the Elizabethan sonnet 
sequences starts from a point of view 
chiefly concerned with them as a fashion of 
their day. As the author says, they have 
mostly been read—apart from any poetic 
value—for the sake of autobiographical dis- 
closures, or for the sake of their sources in 
other literatures. The prevailing convention 
by which the sonnet writer was guided was, 
as we know, of Petrarchan origin: but behind 
Petrarch was the inheritance from the 
classics, in which Ovid naturally is the out- 
standing figure, 

A student who knows both his Ovid and his 
Petrarch well, and has also read with atten- 
tion the English sonnets which form the main 
subject of this book, will gain from it chiefly 
an incitement to collect and put in order the 
items of his knowledge. The Elizabethan idea 
of love—at least as put forth in these poetic 
efforts—was so strongly tinctured with bor- 
rowed literature that its expression is seldom 
entirely free from the character of an exercise. 
The conventional figures—such as those here 
set out in the section entitled ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’—might be noted and sorted by 
every reader for himself; and the preference 
for a blond lady love with hair of golden wires 
could not escape the most somnolent attention. 
There is, we think, little material for real 
study in these ‘‘ conventional conceits ’’; one 
gets to know them by perusing the sonnets 
which contain them with some of the older 





poems, and they remain conceits, with 
slight and rare relation to any beyond ver 
reality. A long book about them, crow 
with titles and examples is therefore rat 

heavy reading. A short article might w 
have been more useful, as likely to leayg 
clearer impression on the mind of the k 
omer student. Still, this very careful «& 
pilation, which might almost be called ¢ 
haustive in its presentation of its sp 
material, may serve those who have no 

or opportunity to work simply on the son 
themselves. One should perhaps say 

Shakespeare’s sonnets are not included in 
survey: note is only taken of his occasi 
use in them of conventional conceits. { 


The Old Water Mills of Norfolk. By Clank 
J. W. Messent. (Norwich, Fletcher & § 
6s, net). a 


Rooks on windmills are fairly numerous 
has been claimed for this that it is’ 
only book yet published devoted entirely | 
watermills. Yet the subject is interest 
enough, if only for the great variety i 
structure to be observed in water mills, No 
folk possesses sixty of them, all of which @ 
illustrated in this book. It is sad to thi 
that as late as the beginning of this centa 
their number was greater, and that fine exam 
ples have been destroyed. It is to be hoy 
that this work may serve not merely a 
record of those that remain but also in 
sense as one means of preserving them. 

of the buildings are Georgian, Here and 
are quaint traces of the Gothic revival; 
in general the architecture is of strai 
forward rustic sort, in which, however, 
often be found a touch of the character 
Georgian grace. Higham Mill is said 0 
the most remarkable mill in Norfolk, perh 
in the whole of England, first, because it: 
built entirely of “‘ claylump,”’ and secont 
because it is worked not by a stream but! 
about twenty land springs. . 
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Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not und 
take to return communications which, for | 


reason, we do not print. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded | 
another contributor, correspondents are. 
ques to put in the top left-hand corner: 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. >a 
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